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GRANTS-IN-AID 


Under a competition closing December 1, 1958 thirty-four scholars in 
thirty-two institutions were awarded Grants-in-aid to assist them in their 
research projects. The recipients, their institutions, and the titles of their 
projects follow: 

Warren O. Ault, Professor Emeritus of History, Boston University: 
Agrarian by-laws of medieval English villagers 

Aldo S. Bernardo, Associate Professor of Foreign Languages, Harpur 
College: A book on the role of Scipio Africanus in Petrarch’s works and 
thought 

Norman F. Cantor, Instructor in History, Princeton University: Lanfranc 
of Bec and Canterbury—the biography of an eleventh-century scholar and 
archbishop 

George R. Collins, Associate Professor of Fine Arts, Columbia University: 
Research and establishment of an American archive on the Catalan architect, 
Antonio Gaudi 

Giles E. Dawson, Resident Scholar at the Folger Shakespeare Library: 
An examination of English town records for entries relating to traveling 
players, 1500-1642 

Luther A. Dittmer, Instructor in Music, Brooklyn College: Repertorium 
of the sources of Western polyphonic music, 1150-1350 

Alan H. Donagan, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Minnesota: Tracing and inspecting Collingwood’s unpublished manuscripts 
and interviewing his colleagues, as a final step in research on the later 
philosophy of R. G. Collingwood 
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Mark J. Dresden, Associate Professor of Oriental Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania: Study of Khotanese language materials; comparative study of 
the Iranian language group 

Zera S. Fink, Professor of English, Northwestern University: The political 
ideas of the great English romantics and the English republican tradition 

Jacob J. Finkelstein, Assistant Professor of Near Eastern Languages, 
University of California at Berkeley: The study and publication of the Late 
Old Babylonian legal records in the Babylonian collections at Yale University 

John H. Fisher, Professor of English, Duke University: Preparation of a 
biographical and critical study of John Gower, fourteenth-century poet and 
friend of Chaucer 

Norman Friedman, Assistant Professor of English, University of Con- 
necticut: Research into the transition from Victorian to modern literature 

I. J. Gelb, Professor in the Oriental Institute and Department of 
Linguistics, University of Chicago: Structure of the earliest Mesopotamian 
society and economy 

Jacob W. Gruber, Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Temple University: Controversy as a significant agency for change and 
development in science 

Philip W. Harsh, Professor of Classics, Stanford University: An examina- 
tion of a newly discovered papyrus manuscript of the Dyskolos of Menander 
and a review and collation of the editio princeps 

David Hawkins, Professor of Philosophy, University of Colorado: 
Completion of book, The Language of Nature 

Henry R. Immerwahr, Assistant Professor of Classics, University of 
North Carolina: A corpus of Athenian vase inscriptions 

Tom B. Jones, Professor of History, University of Minnesota: Greek 
coins of the Roman Imperial period 

George A. Kennedy, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature, 
Yale University: Collection in Japan of data on the history of the Chinese 
language 

Raphael Levy, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Texas: Contribution 4 la lexicographie francaise selon d’anciens textes d’origine 
juive (publication subsidy) 

José Lépez-Rey, Associate Professor of Fine Arts, New York University: 
The young Velasquez, an interpretive study of the master’s early works 

Richard W. Lyman, Associate Professor of History, Stanford University: 
J. Ramsay MacDonald and the Labour Party, 1918-1937—a study in political 
leadership 

Kathleen M. Lynch, Professor of English, Mount Holyoke College: A 
critical biography of Roger Boyle, first Earl of Orrery, British soldier, 
statesman, and dramatist 

Myron Matlaw, Instructor in English, Hunter College: A study of Tony 
Pastor and his influence on American variety entertainment 
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Arthur J. May, Professor of History, University of Rochester: Completion 
of book on Austria-Hungary in the First World War 

George P. Mayhew, Assistant Professor of English, California Institute 
of Technology: Jonathan Swift’s games with language 

James E. Miller, Jr., Professor of English, University of Nebraska: Poets 
of the cosmos—Whitman, Lawrence, Crane and Thomas 

Leo Pap, Associate Professor in the Division of Humanities, State 
University Teachers College, New Paltz, New York: The Portuguese ethnic 
group in the United States—settlement history and socio-cultural life, with 
emphasis on comparative acculturation in New England, California, and 
Hawaii 

Thoms A. Sebeok, Associate Professor of Linguistics, Indiana University: 
Studies in the mechanical resolution of selected problems in poetic language 

Charles S. Singleton, Professor of Humanistic Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University: Work toward an edition of Dante’s Divina Commedia 

Josef Soudek, Associate Professor of Economics, Queens College: Renais- 
sance Latin Translations of Aristotelian Works on Moral Philosophy 

Merze Tate, Professor of History, Howard University: Australia’s and 
New Zealand’s expansion in the Pacific 

Charles C. Walcutt, Professor of English and American Contemporary 
Literature, Queens College: Language, abstraction, and truth 

Bruce W. Wardropper, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University: A critical study of the elegiac tradition in Spain 


GRANTS TO ENCOURAGE INCREASED ASIAN-AMERICAN 
PROFESSIONAL AND SCHOLARLY ASSOCIATION 


Constituent societies may be interested to know that The Asia Foundation 
has in the past assisted a limited number of American scholarly and pro- 
fessional organizations in developing increased association with Asian counter- 
part organizations and with individual Asian colleagues. 

During the past two years the Foundation has made modest grants to 
four constituent societies (The American Anthropological Association, The 
American Sociological Society, The American Political Science Association, 
and The American Economic Society) for these purposes. Activities supported 
by these grants include: 

(a) Assistance for the attendance of Asian post-doctoral scholars or 
graduate students, who are in residence in the United States or Canada at 
national or regional meetings of the respective societies; 

(b) Support of the major portion of the expense of membership in the 
respective societies, including subscriptions to the societies’ publications, for 
Asian scholars resident in Asia. 

Grants are awarded on the basis of individual agreements between the 
Foundation and the societies concerned. The selection of Asian scholars and 
graduate students to receive assistance and the administration of funds are 
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the responsibility of each society. These activities are usually accomplished 
through committees established for this purpose. 

Constituent societies having an interest in increased professional association 
with Asian colleagues may wish to direct individual inquiries to The Asia 
Foundation, 550 Kearny Street, San Francisco 8. The Foundation requests 
that such inquiries be originated by the President of the respective society. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND ACLS INTERESTS 


As reported earlier in the Newsletter, the ACLS was asked by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education to conduct a survey of language-and-area needs 
and facilities in the United States as one of the bases for administration of 
Title VI of the National Defense Education Act. The survey was conducted 
over a three-month period, November through January, and is now the 
property of the Office of Education. No copies are available for distribution. 

The materials contained in the report and information from other sources 
resulted in a statement of policy by L. G. Derthick, U. S$. Commissioner 
of Education, which is reprinted below with his permission. 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
CENTERS AND RESEARCH AND STUDIES 


As a basis for the establishment of Federally supported language and 
area Centers the U. S$. Commissioner of Education is required by Section 
601 (a) of Public Law 85-864 to determine (1) the modern foreign languages 
“needed” by individuals in the Federal Government, business and industry, and 
education in the United States (hereinafter “needed languages”), and (2) of 
these languages, which ones are not now “readily available” in terms of 
“adequate instruction” (hereinafter “‘critical languages”). 


Needed Languages 


Although linguistic needs are to some extent unpredictable, and even 
recognized ones are relative, there is clearly a present, continuing need for 
individuals trained in the national or “official” languages of all the sovereign 
nations with which the United States has business or diplomatic relations, and 
also in some of the unofficial languages spoken by many millions of inhabitants 
of a foreign country or territory. 

Determining the priority of needs, not only in Government, business, and 
industry, but also in education in the United States, is another matter. 
Priorities vary with time and circumstances, Nevertheless, without attempting 
a complete list, and recognizing the necessity for a thorough, continuing 
survey, it seems evident that, among the languages now most needed by 
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American citizens, are Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Hindustani, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. 


Critical Languages 


However, Federally supported language and area Centers are to teach 
“needed languages” which are not now “readily available” in terms of 
“adequate instruction.” Pending further study, and despite some criticism 
of current teaching methods and objectives, these criteria would seem to 
eliminate French, German, Italian, and Spanish as languages to be taught at 
the Centers to be established. Instruction in these four languages is widely 
available. Much of it is adequate. In so far as it is still inadequate to 
national needs, the remedy lies largely in the recognition of those needs by 
educational administrators and by language teachers themselves, 

Determining “adequacy” of instruction is a complicated matter involving, 
not merely methods and objectives, but also the availability of properly trained 
teachers and the effectiveness and availability of such indispensable instructional 
materials as (1) a basic course, with an elementary textbook and tapes for 
oral practice, (2) a reference grammar, based on a sound structural analysis 
of the language, (3) a set of graded readers with useful content, and 
(4) a contemporary dictionary suitable for student use. 

For many of the important languages of the world, including a number 
of “official” languages with many millions of speakers, none of these essential 
instructional tools now exist for English-speaking students. In other cases, 
one or two such tools exist but the others are lacking. In still other cases, 
materials exist but the teachers who must use them question their reliability 
and effectiveness. In sum, the provisions of Section 602 of Public Law 85-864, 
authorizing the development of specialized teaching materials, are indispensable 
to the implementation of Section 601, which authorizes the establishment of 
Centers. No amount of money spent on the hiring of teachers of critical 
languages can produce “adequate instruction” that is “readily available” until 
effective instructional materials are first produced. The Congress was therefore 
wise in recognizing “‘research and studies” as a corollary of the establishment 
of Centers. 

The Office of Education has been helped in its initial planning by a 
quick, preliminary study conducted, under contract, by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. This survey did not concern itself with the important 
matter of area study programs, which must therefore be the subject of later 
urveys. It attempted, instead, to ascertain as quickly as possible the language 
needs of Government, business and industry, and education, and to review 
the current situation, in regard to personnel and instructional materials, in 
the teaching of all the needed languages. The report revealed enough alarming 
facts about our present linguistic deficiencies to make clear the need for a 
further, more thorough survey, to be followed by periodic stocktaking of our 
tesources and requirements. 
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The national problem of achieving ‘adequate instruction” in critical 
languages will meanwhile, therefore, have to be attacked simultaneously on 
several different fronts. It is not simply a matter of establishing Centers 
in as many languages (and related areas) as funds will permit. Title VI of 
the National Defense Education Act is explicitly a contracting, not a grant- 
giving program. The implementation of Sections 601 and 602 will therefore 
develop simultaneously along the following three lines, the extent of develop- 
ment in each to be determined by the funds appropriated. 


1. For some languages where the evident need is for relatively large 
numbers of trained persons, a number of Centers for each language must be 
expanded and strengthened or, when necessary, created, in order to make 
adequate instruction more widely available. Six languages which, at the 
outset, will be considered as belonging in this category are: Arabic (in its 
chief dialects, and with the modern written language stressed), Chinese (in 
its chief dialects, with Mandarin given the highest priority), Hindustani (or 
Hindi-Urdu), Japanese, Portuguese, and Russian. Hindustani is the only 
one of these six “critical languages” which is not currently taught in at least 
twenty American colleges and universities. Russian is the most widely taught 
of these, but it seems doubtful that the instruction is yet adequate to the 
needs. One reason is the current movement to introduce Russian into 
American secondary schools; Russian will therefore figure also in the Institutes 
program under Title VI. 

Federally supported Centers in the six critical languages listed above 
should achieve certain objectives at present lacking in the case of all of them. 
Among these goals are (a) imtensive courses available frequently and at 
geographically distributed locations, (b) the production of several complete 
sets of reliable and effective teaching materials, and (c) adequate instruction 
in related area studies. At Centers in this category there should also be 
variety in the length of intensive courses, and in the content of intermediate 
and advanced courses, so as to provide training for various kinds of assignment 
and at various levels of competence. 

For reasons explained in the section below, Centers in this first category 
will be encouraged to add other critical languages which are linguistically 
related or have significance in the area program. 


2. For other languages where the evident need is for smaller numbers 
of trained persons, at least two geographically separated Centers should be 
strengthened or, when necessary, created. Needed languages which, at the 
outset, will be considered as belonging in this second category fall into two 
groups: (a) the remaining national or “official” languages of sovereign 
nations, and (b) a small group of unofficial languages spoken by many 
millions of inhabitants of a nation or territory. Examples of the latter group 
are Javanese (spoken by approximately 42,000,000 in Indonesia, where the 
“official” language is Indonesian) and several widely used African languages 
such as Hausa (13,000,000) and Swahili (10,000,000). Examples of 
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“official” languages are Afrikaans (Union of South Africa), Cambodian 
(Cambodia), Laotian (Laos), Pashto (Afghanistan; Pakistan), Singhalese 
(Ceylon), and Tagalog (Philippines)—none of which seems to be currently 
taught in any American university—as well as Amharic (Ethiopia), Burmese 
(Burma), Bengali (Pakistan; India), Tamil (Ceylon; India), Thai (Thailand), 
and others taught at only a few institutions. 

With the present uncertainty about the extent of financial support to 
be provided by the Congress, the most efficient way of coping with the 
forty to fifty “needed languages” in this category is not yet clear. Ideally, 
for each there should be at least annual availability of intensive courses (with 
provision for language-and-area training beyond the basic course) continuing 
to intermediate and advanced study. Ideally, for each there should also be 
at least two geographically separated Centers in language and area, for the 
training of experts and teachers, for research, and for the preparation (in a 
number of instances) of a complete set of basic instructional materials. 

Further study should enable us to proceed wisely with available funds 
by establishing priorities within this category. For some of these languages 
it may also prove most efficient to have a single major Center for advanced, 
intensive training and the education of experts, and several “minor” Centers 
offering only the basic course in the language. Moreover, it seems probable 
that many of the languages in this category can be taught along with other 
languages of a common geographical area or culture, or with languages of 
the same linguistic family. ‘Thus, a Federally supported Center in Near 
Eastern languages and area might offer intensive instruction, not only in 


Arabic, but also in Turkish, Kurdish, Berber, Pashto, Persian, and modern 
Hebrew. 


3. For still other languages where the evident need is for even smaller 
numbers of trained persons, but where the need may someday be greater 
and urgent, we should look now to the strengthening of, or, as will be 
necessary in most cases, the creation of our linguistic resources. The languages 
in this category perhaps fall into two groups, depending upon funds available. 

For some of them there should be at least ome Center in the language 
and area (or involving the language among others in its area program), 
offering at least biennially an intensive course, and with resources to guarantee 
greater frequency in an emergency. Such a Center should also prepare basic 
instructional materials as needed. Examples of languages in this group are 
Azerbaijani (U.S.S.R.), Ilocano and Visayan (Philippines), Quechuan (Bolivia; 
Ecuador; Peru), Yoruba (western Africa), Tibetan, Mongolian, and a number 
of languages of India, such as Gujerati, Kanarese, Malayalam, and Nepali. 
Only a few of the languages in this group are now taught in any American 
university. 

Also depending upon funds available, for other languages there is need, 
not so much for a Center in the sense hitherto used, but rather for a Center 
of basic research, leading to preparation of instructional materials which might 
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be required in an emergency. Presumably an important factor in the estab- 
lishment of such a Center would be standby availability of personnel for 
teaching. Examples of languages in this group are Twi-Fanti (west Africa), 
the Berber dialects (north Africa), Byelorussian and Georgian (U.S.S.R.), 
Kashmiri and Oriya (India), and many others not now taught in any American 
university. 

At least fifty languages, each spoken by more than 2,000,000 people 
(fourteen of them spoken by between 10 and 42 million), are not now taught 
in any American institution of higher education. It may seem impractical 
to try to teach (or get ready to teach) all of them, in addition to improving 
instruction in those already taught. But the real question, in view of the J 
rush of events and the contracting of time and space, is whether the United 
States can afford not to make the attempt. 
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